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Memorabilia. 





N ‘Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 


Johnson has three notes on Longfellow, of 
which the first is concerned with ‘The Psalm 
of Life.’ The point of this note is to show 
how greatly recollection of phrases from 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ The Humorous 
Lieutenant’ helped to form the poem, e.g., 
“Our lives are but marches to our graves ”’ ; 
We can die; 
And dying nobly, though we leave behind us 


Those clods ot flesh, that are too massy 
burthens, 

Our living souls fly crown’d with living con- 
quests ! 


Discussing this, the writer takes occasion 
to quote from Longfellow’s Journal, 1835-6— 
some two years before ‘The Psalm of Life’ 
was written—a set of sixteen lines, published 
now for the first time, which have a two-told 
interest: they show some difference between 
Longfellow’s earlier and later views of life, 


they are in a diary, that Longfellow’s 
thought, when he was greatly moved, flowed 
naturally into verse. Of no actual poetical 
merit, they run easily in linked clauses—the 
first ten or eleven describing, in a single 


incomplete sentence, ‘‘changing thoughts 
that come and go... sunny glimpses, shades 
of woe. . . a mysterious maze of feeling ”’; 


and ending with the asseveration :— 

This moving light and shade of thought, 

orever mingling and inwrought, 

Reveals a spirit ill at rest, 

A mind disturbed; the body’s quest 

Not self-contented, self-possessed. 

No doubt the hidden diaries of many people 
Whose writings have never got into print 
Would be found to contain examples of this 
breaking out into verse, in which probably 
the demands of rhyme and metre somewhat 
expand, if they do not deflect the thought. 





and Literature ’ (vol. xiv.) Mr. Carl L. | l 
| stages of his literary career. 














and they seem to indicate, dashed down as | tre 
| on Shakespeare’s social and political opin- 
| ions; rather considered that Shakespeare had 


| essentials, I share the Shakespearean qual- 




































We would hazard the conjecture that a 
majority of these effusions have run into the 
eight-syllabled line that Longfellow found a 
comfort to him. 


NOTHER study of their own literature in 
this collection of American students’ 
work is Mr. Clifton Joseph Furness’s ‘ Walt 
Whitman’s Estimate of Shakespeare ’—‘‘ a 
problem,’’ the writer calls it, and one diffi- 
cult though not insoluble. The difficulty lies 
partly in Whitman’s trick of expressing dif- 
ferent opinions at different times without 
supplying any link by which to reconcile 
them; partly in 
the sophomoric pose of complete independence 
from all precedent works which Whitman 
struck and maintained through the early 
He was particu- 
larly indebted to Shakespeare and was therefore 
particularly concerned to conceal this in- 
debtedness. He may, in fact, almost be said 
to have been jealous of Shakespeare. 

As might be expected, the chief interest in 
the paper is in the interpretation offered of 
Whitman. Mr. Furness explains his notable 
inconsistency, first by the interchange in him 
of two distinct moods, that of poetry, when 
he wrote verse, and thought one way; and 
that of prose, when he wrote prose and 
thought differently. Next, there was in him 
an actual tendency to self-contradiction, a 
gap between himself and himself which, so 
far from regretting or trying to bridge, he 
was apt even to exploit. ‘Richard II’ was 
one of his favourites; ‘ Julius Caesar’ a fav- 
ourite source for quotations; he thought 
Shakespeare wrote, if not the whole, yet 
most, of ‘Henry VI’; he had strong views 


been now outgrown by modern civilization ; 
rather detested his humour; and felt and 
said of himself that ‘‘at many points, in 
ity.’ Mr. Furness, in conclusion, comes 
back to Whitman’s ‘‘ essentially Quaker atti- 
tude of mind,’’ which shows itself with par- 
ticular clearness towards Shakespeare, in that 
it supersedes his reasoned opinion by a sort 
of mystical intuition by no means free from 
uncertainty, an example of which is his late 
poem, ‘The Shakespere-Bacon Cipher.’ We 
observe in this volume, the interest that 
Harvard takes in mediaeval studies; and we 
noted ‘EI Vestuario: an unpublished 
Entremés of Moreto,’ by Mr. Robert J. Car- 
ner, and ‘ José Zorrilla en América. Datos 
Biograficos,’ by Sen. Guillermo Riviera. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


DAME MADGE KENDAL’S 
ROBERTSON ANCESTORS. 


*‘VERYBODY who has tried to work out 
the pedigrees of actors, especially those 

of former generations, knows what an ex- 
tremely ditticult task has to be faced. This 
is partly due to the fact that the actor’s 
whole temperament and his environment are 
‘averse from anything in the way of record- 
making, which in the days of his ‘ rogue 
and vagabond ”’ status, was hardly worth 


keeping—in striking contrast to the intense | 
personal gossip about players, | 
which newspapers now supply to ‘the general | 


interest in 


reader. The ignorance and indifference of 


actors themselves have frequently been exhi- | 


bited by historians of the stage, who, since 
ever the writing of the history of the theatre 
was taken up, have often produced exceed- 
ingly unreliable compilations. A case in 
point is that of Dame Madge Kendal’s an- 


cestors, the Robertsons, whose early history is | 


a sad muddle in the books of reference. 


In these accounts, Mrs. Kendal’s great- | 


grandfather is given as James Robertson, 
(d. 1795), a comedian at York, and her 
grandfather as James Shaftoe Robertson, 


also an actor, and manager of the Lincoln | 


Circuit, who died in 1831. There is no doubt 
about the existence of James Robertson 
(1714-95) of York. What is very much in 


doubt is the statement that he was the father | 
of James Shaftoe Robertson (1775-1831) of | 


the Lincoln Circuit. In this article I shall 
try to follow out the genealogy of the legends 
which have arisen round the genealogy of the 
Robertsons. 

My attention was called to the muddle two 
years ago by Mr. Frederick Harker, some 
who queried my table of the Robertson fam- 
ily in ‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre,’ in which 
I had followed the lead of Edgar Pemberton 
in his ‘Life of T. W. Robertson’ (1893), 
and of Joseph Knight in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ (1896). Aided by Mr. 
Harker’s suggestion, I began investigating 
the circumstances, comparing the early his- 
torical authorities on the subject, and accum- 
ulating a great deal of material. I discov- 
ered that the same doubt had troubled Wil- 
liam Archer, who contributed a _ valuable 


| article on the subject to the Daily Chronicle 
of Jan. 19, 1893, apropos of Mr. Pemberton’s 
statements, for which Mrs. Kendal’s nephew, 
| the late T. W. Robertson, jun., was largely 
responsible. Mr. Archer, it appears, had 
collected a vast amount of material about the 
Robertson family, with a view to writing a 
little book on the Lincolnshire Circuit, with 
which they were connected for many years— 
I wonder what has become of his material, 
As he meandered through theatrical history 
and programmes of performances at little 
villages in Lincolnshire, which taxed his geo- 
graphical knowledge, he found himself, as I 
have found myself, ‘* hopelessly lost in the 





endless ramifications of the clan Robert- 
son.’’ His general conclusion was _ that 
James Shaftoe Robertson ‘‘ may possibly 


have been a son of James Robertson of York, 

but more probably he was no relation at all 

to him.’”’ The subject was also touched on 

in your own pages about the same time (8 

S. iv. 179, 277). It is typical of the immense 

difficulty of getting historical errors corrected 

that, notwithstanding the wide publicity 
| given to Archer’s doubts, Joseph Knight, in 

his notice of T. W. Robertson in_ the 
‘D.N.B.,’ three years later, states :— 

His great-grandfather, James Robertson, came 
from Perth, became the principal comic actor 
of York Theatre, was praised as a comedian of 
true merit by Tate Wilkinson, published a 
volume of poems by “‘ Nobody,” retired in 1779 
| after 40 years of service, and died at York in 
| 1795. 

JaMEs ROBERTSON oF YORK (1713-95). 

Although James Robertson was _ appar- 
ently a good actor with forty years’ service 
to his credit, there is far less about him in 
the theatrical books of the period than one 
might expect. Apart from playbills, which! 
have had no opportunity of examining, the 
first biographical account of him occurs in 
Robert Hitchcock’s ‘ Historical View of the 
trish Stage,’ which was published in Dub 
lin in 1788 and 1794. Although intended to 
extend to 1788, the book really ends with the 
| season of 1774. Hitchcock, who died in 1809, 
and who prompted at the Haymarket be 
fore he went to Dublin, in dealing with the 
season of 1750 there, speaks (i. 213) of Rob 
ertson’s performance of Snap in Colley Cib- 
ber’s comedy, ‘ Love’s Last Shift,’ which was 
first produced at Drury Lane in 1696, as his 
““first appearance on any stage’’ :— 

Mr. James Robertson is a native of Ireland, 
and deservedly esteemed one of its ornaments, 
He is descended from a respectable family an 
received a liberal education. A love of science 
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and the belles lettres early distinguished his 
character. When a young man he bore a 
considerable part in compiling, digesting, and 
writing that voluminous mass of information, 
the Universal History. [This probably refers 
to ‘An Universal History,’ a co-operative bc 
olio 


published in 1736-65 in_ twenty-three 
yolumes]. With the profits arising from this 


work he purchased an annuity for the life of 
a wife tenderly beloved, and whom he had the 
misfortune to lose in a year or two afterwards. 

Chance some years afterwards conducted him 
to the York Theatre, of which he continued 
upwards of 20 years a most valuable member. 
During that time he amused himself with 
occasional excursions in the fields of fancy, and 
culling flowers on the mount of Parnassus, 
Several of his novels, tales, prologues, epilogues, 
&c., have great merit. é 
ties lay chiefly in the comic line, in which I 
will venture to say few excelled him. For some 
years past he has retired from the stage, and 
now advanced in years enjoys the blessings of 
a moderate independent competence, amidst a 





As an actor his abili- | 
| the Gentleman’s Magazine 


For what his heart condemn’d, he durst 
not do: 

Tho’ scant of wealth, rich in the truest sense, 

Rich in a conscience void of all offence; 

And to man’s natural rights a friend sincere, 

Or in a Civil or Religious sphere.— 

In him, as in a glass, the world might see, 

ae Sees Husband, Father, Man should 
re. 


To Truth a constant friend, he liv’d and died. 
Truth, in return, this Epitaph supply’d. 
Why did James apostrophise William? 

Was he his brother? Dr. Robertson was a 
well-known figure in his time, and is dealt 
with at length in Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ and the ‘ D.N.B.,’ both based on 
autobiographical details, which appeared in 
of September, 


| 1783, and in Simms’s ‘ Bibliotheca Stafford- 


| iensis.’ 


number of friends who honour and esteem him. | 


As Hitchcock began his own career by act- 


ing small parts at York, before 1777, one | 
might expect him to know a good deal about | 


Robertson, so that one is surprised to find 


him saying that Robertson made his “‘ first | 


appearance on any stage ”’ in 1750, for he 
is described in a baptismal register of 1739 
as a ‘‘ player’’ in York. Hitchcock’s state- 
ment that he was Irish is corroborated by a 
portrait (half-length: to left: in ordinary 
costume) in the British Museum Print De- 
partment: ‘‘James Robertson, comedian, 
born at Dublin 1714; died at York, 1795: 
London: 11 Oct. 1812, by Robert Wilkinson, 
No, 58 Cornhill.’’ The date of birth almost 
tallies with the notice of his death in the 
European Magazine, which says he was 
“aged 82” in 1795. 

The Kendal-Robertson tradition is that he 
was a native of Perthshire, which is the 
cradle of the Clan Robertson. But Hitch- 
cock’s statement that he was a ‘“‘native of 


Ireland” is interesting, because, as it hap- | 


pens, James Robertson wrote an ‘‘epitaph 
on the Rev. Dr. William Robertson, late of 
Wolverhampton ”’ (1705-83) in the third edi- 
tion of his ‘ Poems’ (1787: p. 282). 
lines, which are in the usual monumental 
manner of the period, run :— 


Within, the relics of a Churchman lie,, 
The good man’s friend, and no man’s enemy, 


Learn’d, humble, pious, cheerful, mild: his 
breast 

A mansion pure by Charity possest : 

To all benevolent and less ‘inclin’d 

To serve himself than benefit Mankind; 

To that he sacrifie’d each worldly view, 


The | 


His father, who was in the linen 
trade, was born, we are told, in Scotland, and 
had married Diana Allen, ‘‘ descended from 
a very respectable family in the diocese of 
Durham.’’ William Robertson went to 
Glasgow University for his education, dis- 
playing his individuality by restoring the 
right of the students to elect the Rector. He 
had various charges as an Anglican parson 
in Ireland before going as a schoolmaster to 


| Wolverhampton about 1767, by which time he 


| had become a Unitarian. 


He was a keen 


| polemical pamphleteer, and also wrote verse, 


| 


as James did. Incidentally, I may note he 
had twenty children, while William Robert- 
son, Mrs. Kendal’s father, had twenty-two. 

Although the Rev. William Robertson 
wrote an autobiographical sketch of himself 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, there is no 
mention that he had a brother, James; but 
that is hardly to be wondered at, for at that 
time actors were more or less de trop, and, 
although the Rev. William Robertson was 
certainly unconventional, he may not have 
cared to mention an actor brother, if indeed 
he had one, or perhaps he had not space to 
do so. I may add that no James Robertson 
studied at Glasgow University at the period 
in which the York comedian might have been 
there. 

Tate Wilkinson, to whom I shall return, 


| mentions James in 1790 and 1794. But a 


fuller biographical account of him occurs in 
‘The Theatric Tourist’ (1805) by ‘‘a theatric 
amateur,”’ attributed to James Winston, 
apropos of the theatre at Grantham, which 
he illustrated with a coloured plate. It 


| plunges us into the muddle which has since 


| puzzled the genealogists: 


I may add that 


| the account of Grantham given by Gilliland 
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in his ‘Dramatic Mirror’ (1808: 12mo. i. | make his début date from 1739. 


213) is lifted almost verbatim from Winston | 


with a sentence interpolated and ‘‘ Achmet ”’ 
substituted for ‘‘Achurch’’ as 


Robertson’s managers at York. Winston, 


one of | 


son ‘‘ Robinson,’’ and says he himself was | 


assisted by the ‘‘ candid and liberal commun- 
ications ’’ of ‘‘ Thomas Shaftoe Robinson,”’ 
represented as the son of James. 
us :— 


He tells | 


Mr. [James] R. was born at Ludlow, Shrop- | 
shire, and educated at the Grammar school | 


there, from which he absconded and commenced | 


acting. Travelling between the towns in com- 


pany with Mr. Bensley, lately of Drury Lane | 
| based character and merely a Chapel of ease 


[where Bensley first appeared in 1765, by which 
time Robertson was firmly established as 
favourite at York], he found their united stock 
amounted to a single penny; with this they 
agreed to toss up for the purpose of a mutton 
pie for the benefit of the happy winner. Mr. R. 


| to Seaton. 


| I am told, is not always rel 
followed exactly by Gilliland, calls Robert- | 


Perhaps 
1750, attributed by Hitchcock as his “ first 
appearance on any stage,’’ applies only to 
his first appearance in Dublin. Hitchcock, 
iable, 

J. M. Buttocu. 
(To be continued). 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 328, 363). 


BEER, 
Jany 28th 1845. 
An ugly ill shaped Church mostly of de- 


It has a short nave and aisles 


| and a Chancel raised higher, a West porch 


| and small wooden belfry. 


proving successful, Bensley during the other’s | 


luscious banquet stamped and swore li 
truly hungry and irritated son of Thespis. 


like a 


Winston then goes on to say that after | 
playing at Loughborough, ‘‘ Robinson”’ was | 


‘* engaged at York under the successive man- 
agement of Achurch [Achmet?] and Tate 
Wilkinson.’’ He further states that ‘‘ Rob- 
inson ’’ continued at York “‘ till invited by 
Whiteley to superintend the Lincoln circuit.” 
Mr. Harker’s comment on Winston’s story 
is that he has given us a ‘‘ jumbled account 
of two, if not three, men.”’ 
that there is no indication that James Rob- 
ertson bore the name of Shaftce. He has 
also been at pains to find out that Robert- 
son’s name does not appear in the register 
of baptisms at Ludlow, though that docu- 
ment is complete except for a few years dur- 
ing the Commonwealth. Again, the head- 
master of Ludlow Grammar School states 
that there is no trace in the school records of 
any boy bearing the name of James Shaftoa 
Robertson or Robinson, or James Robinson. 

It is not easy to trace the acting career 
of James Robertson, who does not appear 
at all in such books as Baker’s ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica’ (1782), the ‘ Thespian Diction- 
ary’, (1802), or Oxberry’s ‘ Dramatic Bio- 
graphy’ (1825-27). | Hitchcock’s suggestion 
that he made his “ first appearance on any 
stage ’’ in 1750, that is, at the age of thirty- 
four, is difficult to reconcile with the fact 
that he is described as ‘‘ comedian’”’ in a 
baptismal register at York in 1739, and 
again in 1746. .As he retired in 1779, the 
‘* forty years service ’’ on the stage attributed 
to him by the European Magazine would 


He points out | 





The N & S eleva- 
tion of the Nave consist each of a succession 
of gables, & the windows have lost their 
tracery. At the West end they are square- 
headed and some have ogee heads. The 
porch has a tolerable door with hood and 
late mouldings. There are ugly modern 
arcades with square piers dividing the nave 
and aisles. The Chancel arch is of better 
character, with fair third P. mouldings. The 
Chancel has an east window, which might 
possibly be early 1st pd, but for want of 
mouldings is more likely debased. The in- 
terior is dark and ugly, encumbered with 
pues and galleries and the pulpit masks the 
altar. There is a barrel organ.  [Gould, 
pp. 94, 95]. 
Beer Ferris. St. Andrew. 

May 3l1st 1852. 

A curious Church irregularly cruciform in 
plan, with a Western Tower, the Nave has 
a South Aisle, the transepts are large but 
not corresponding. The Church has also a 
South Aisle or Chapel. There are early 
Decd portions just emerging from Early Eng- 
lish about the Transepts and Chapel. The 
South Aisle with its arcade is Perpendt 
of the local character. The Tower is very 
small in diameter and remarkably plain, 
without buttress or string course, but with 
a battlement & corbel table & 4 crocketed 
pinnacles. The Belfry windows are merely 
slits, 2on the E& W,1onthe N &S. The 
West door is Perpendr. In other respects 
there is but little architectural character to 
determine the age of the Tower. The N. 
Transept has a Decd window of 3 lights dif- 
fering in tracery; most of them have shafts 
to the rear arch, that at the N. end is reticu- 
lated. On the W. side the window has no 
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shafts & and is of this kind. 

The Arch opening from this Transept to 
the Nave is Decd with fine mouldings & clus- 
tered shafts. In this Transept is the Tomb 
of Sir R. Champernowne, the Founder, hav- 
ing a crosslegged effigy reclining on the side, 
beneath a moulded sepulchral arch under the 
N. Window, the hood of which has lead cor- 
bels. On a slab in the same Transept is a 
plain cross having a heart cut in the centre 
& inscription. 

On another slab there is 
graved ‘““Orate p. William Champer- 
nowne.”? The South Transept has a 
4-light Decd. window with a shaft to the 
rear arch, on its W. side a coarse Perpendr 
one of 4 lights; it opens to the aisle of the 
Chancel & of the Nave by Tudor arches. The 
arcade of the Nave is of 4 bays, with uniform 
Tudor arches with the usual clustered piers. 
The Chancel aisle is narrower than that of 
the Nave and has two arches similar to it. 
The Chancel arch is pointed on shafts. The 
windows of the aisle P. of 3 lights. The 
Chancel is Decd. The E. window of 5 lights 
is without tracery or foils, the rear arch 
having shafts. It formerly contained some 
fine stained glass now removed and lying in 
a chest. On the N. of the Chancel are 2 
narrow windows of 2 lights. 

The date of the Chancel is probably about 
1318. On the N. side of the Sacrarium is a 
very fine Decd. tomb, under a lofty and 
beautiful pedimental canopy adorned with 
crockets and rich finial and flanking pin- 
nacles; the space between the pedimental 


rudely en- 


canopy & the sepulchral arch is enriched with | 


a vesica, set between 2 figures. The arch 
itself has very grand double feathering & 
piers of foliage at the points. There are 
effigies of a Knight & Lady (of the Ferris 
family) the Knight cross-legged. This tomb 


The Vestry appears coeval & has a Decd. 
light window. Within the Sacrarium is a 
slab enriched with circles and roses, & at the 
base of the altar a stone ledge with sculpture 
of grapes &c. These seem to have belonged 
to the reredos.. There are parts of the rood- 
Screen, at least the base, exhibiting figures 
with remains of colour and gilding. Also 
several fine ancient bench-ends, on which 
pues are now raised, sculptured with shields 
bearing the arms of Ferris. 

The Font is an odd one. The bowl cir- 
cular with some projections in the shape 
of fleur-de-lys, set on a square base. The 
whole of marble. The roofs are whitewashed. 
Engraved in Lyson Magna Brittania. 





The 3rd Pier from the. W. has been cut, 
as if for the insertion of a screen. 

The N. Trt is somewhat earlier than the 
Chancel but not by much. [Gould, p. 95; 
Stabb, ii., pp. 7-11). 


BetsTone St. Mary. 


April 1845. 

A small and rather rude Church, having 
a South aisle to the Nave and Chancel, a 
Western Tower and North Porch. The 
Tower is low and somewhat resembles that 
of Buckland in the Moor, has no buttresses 
and tapers, divided by one string-course has 
four square pinnacles and varied belfry win- 
dows, the South and East having two obtuse- 
headed plain lights, the West only one. The 
North one square-headed. There is a plain 
pointed west door and over it a two-light 3d 
pd window. The windows of the Church 
are chiefly square-headed and late, some 
without foliation. One on the North has 
four-leaved flowers in the square return of 
the label. There is a very small Norman 
window on the North of the Chancel and 
one small lancet on the North of the Nave. 
The former is much splayed within. The 
interior is small and confined. There is an 
arcade of four small low obtuse arches with 
rude octagonal columns. The Tower arch 
is pointed plain and rude upon imposts. 
There is a rood-screen forming the division 
of the Chancel and extended across the aisle. 
It has in its principal part five divisions 
filled with fair 3d pd tracery, and foliage 
carried down the shafts. The part in the 
aisle is somewhat different. There is a stone 
seat along the North side of the Chancel. In 
one of the eastern windows appear some gold 
stars and on each side of it a bracket for an 
image. The Font has a plain octagonal 


: : | bowl on a stem of like form. Some curious an- 
projects outwardly into the vestry behind. | 


cient bench-ends remain, exhibiting elegant 
tracery and shields bearing various insignia 
especially the mill clock. The altar rails 
are painted blue. The Church is very damp. 
The Porch is of rough construction, entirely 
of stone with a vault of stone ribs. The 
material is wholly granite. The view from 
the Church yard over the moorland scenery 
is wild and striking. [Gould, p. 96]. 


BERRYNARBOR. St. Peter. 


August 11, 1851. 
This Church partakes of the character of 
Sandford, and is entirely built of grey 
stone. It consists of Chancel and Nave, with 
South Aisle, and a North Transeptal Chapel, 
a West Tower, and South Porch. The 
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arcade is of 4 bays, 3 in the Nave and 1| 
in the Chancel, all 3d Pd, the piers much | 
as Combe Martin, with general capitals in | 
form of band of foliage. The Aisle has a | 

| 





coved roof, as well as the body, but is nar- | 
rower. ‘There is no chancel arch, but a little 
variety in the Chancel roof. The Chancel is 
early Middle Pointed. The KE. window a 
good one, lately restored, having 35 unequal 
lights trefoiled, 2 quatrefoils above and a 
long suffit. In the apex N & S. of the E. 
windows are lancets. Several windows on 
the S. are angled modern ones. The tran- 
septal Chapel opens to the Nave by an obtuse 
arch on imposts, probably not Norman 
but provincial. The Tower arch is lofty and 
open, rising from shafts. There is a vestry 
on the N. of the Chapel, with 3d P. window. 
The Font is Norman, of a South Wales sort 
the bowl square and scalloped, on a cylin- 
drical stem, and much resembling a high 
cushion capital. There is a canopied niche 
on the West face of the last pier westward. 
The Porch is large and plain. The Tower | 
is lofty and handsome, 3 P. as usual, 3 stages | 
in height with a 4-light window on the W. | 
face. It has a battlement and large pin- | 
nacles on square pedestals at the angles. 
The buttresses are withdrawn from the | 
angles, as at Combe Martin. At the N.W. | 
a square stair-turret which rises above the 
parapet and is itself embattled. The but- 
tresses diminish towards the top and are 
crowned with small pinnacles. The parapet 
rather overhangs the Tower, the effect of 
which is not good and there are small pierced | 
quatrefoils in the battlement rather a castel- | 
lated feature. The W. door has good | 
flowered moulding. The windows of the | 
Church are almost all modernised or mutil- | 

1 

! 

| 


ated. The ground rises rapidly on the N. 
and there is a beautiful prospect of wood 
and dale from the Church-yard.  [Gould, | 
p. 97]. 

T. 


(To be continued). 


Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
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| The Playgoer—Green Baize Lectures 


| Cibber’s 


In a recent book, ‘ Acting, its Theory and 
Practice,’ the late Lane Crauford went fur- 
ther, for he saw no two actors to match 
Irving and Willard, with whom he also 
associated the names of Ellen Terry, Mrs, 
Kendal and Lady Bancroft. 

The following bibliography is intended to 
supplement the Willard chronology already 
contributed to ‘N. and Q.’ at cxlix. 147 
(Aug. 29, 1925) :— 


The Stage—Our Biographies No. 47: Edward 
S. Willard (June 23, 1882). 
Sporting and Dramatic—Mr. E. 8S. Willard 


[portrait] (July 13, 1882). 


Our Captious Critic [drawings] ‘ The 
Silver King’ (Nov. 25, 1882) ‘ Claudian’ 
(Dec. 22, 1883) ‘Hamlet’ [drawings by 
Alfred Bryan, and thereafter] (Oct. 25, 
1884) ‘Hoodman Blind’ (Oct. 24, 1885) 
“Hard Hit’ (Mar. 12, 1887) ‘Man and 
Wife’ (Apl. 9, 1887) ‘The Pointsman’ 
(Oct. 15, 1887) ‘ Ticket of Leave Man’ 


(Feb. 11, 1888) ‘ Mr. Barnes of New York’ 
(Jun. 9, 1888) ‘The Monk’s Room’ (Nov. 
17, 1888)) ‘Jim the Penman’ (Jun. 22, 
1889) ‘The Middleman’ (Sept. 7, 1889) 
‘Dick Venables’ (Apl. 26, 1890) ‘ Judah’ 
. 7, 1890) ‘ Possible Hamlets’ (Feb. 6, 
2) ‘The Professor’s Love Story’ (July 
7, 1894) ‘Alabama’ (Sept. 21, 1895) ‘ The 
Rogue’s Comedy’ (May 9, 1896). 


,. Representative Actors—Mr. Willard as 
Jim the Penman [drawing by Alfred 
Bryan] (May 14, 1887). 

London Figaro—Coming Men. No. 130: Mr. 
Edward S. Willard (Feb. 24, 1883). 

The Theatre Edward 8S. Willard [photo] 


(Aug. 1883), E. S. Willard [photo] (Mar. 
1888) ‘The Middleman’ [photo] (Mar. 
1890) ‘Judah’ [photo] (Aug., 1890) ‘ Ed- 
ward S. Willard’ by Davenport Adams 
(Oct., 1890), Mr. E. S. Willard [photo] 
(Oct., 1894). 

Punch—A_ Shooting Party in 
[woodcut] ‘The Pointsman’ 
1887). 

Moonshine—Days with Celebrities No. 350 Mr. 
E. S. Willard—A Stage Villain [drawing 
by Alfred Bryan] (May 12, 1888). — 

INO. J: 


Mr. E. S. Willard [woodcut] (Sept., 1889). 
World — Celebrities at Home, No. 631: 
Mr. Edward Smith Willard in Blenheim 
Road [No. 28] St. John’s Wood (Oct. 16, 


1889). 
‘Apology,’ ed. Robert W. Lowe 
(Nimmo) 1889 [See Footnote Vol. 1, P. 


September 
(Sept. 24, 


The 


135]. 
| Kate Field’s Washington—The Players—A 
Leading English Comedian’s Career 


_ JHEN on the death of Sir Henry Irving 

the question was debated as to who 
should succeed to the position held by our | 
great English tragedian the names of three | 
men were generally mentioned. One of these | 
was Willard’s.’’ Thus ran the obituary in | 
the Daily Telegraph of Nov. 10, 1915, ' 


{signed] E. S. Willard (Jan. 28, 1891). 
New York Sunday World—Career of an Actor 
[Willard] by Joseph Hatton (Mar. 15, 
1891). 
The Century—A play [‘The Middleman ’] and 
an Actor, by L. Clarke Davis (April, 
1891). 
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Strand Magazine—Edward §S. Willard [por- Winter, First Series (Fisher Unwin) 1912 
traits at ages of 18, 27 and 36] (June, 1891). [ineludes Edward 8. Willard as Hamlet} 

‘Players of the Period’ by Arthur Goddard, 2} ‘The Wallet of Time’ by William Winter, 2 
vols. (Dean and Son, London) 1891 [see vols. (Moffat Yard) 1913 c= 1, ch. 38 
Vol. 1, ch. 4. illustrations]. Edward Smith Willard—The Middleman ; 


Pall Mall Gazette—In Defence of the Actor 
Manager by Edward 8. Willard (Aug. 13, 


Judah; John Needham’s Double; The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story; The Fool’s Revenge; 





1891). Tom Pinch; and The Cardinal] [portrait 
, An Attack on the Actor Manager—A Re- as Cyrus Blenkarn]. 
ply by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones (Aug. 15, | The Times—Death of Mr. Willard, Famous 
1891). Actor of Melodrama ‘ Villains’ (Nov. 10, 
,» The Actor Manager Controversy—A_ Re- + 1915). 
joinder to Mr. Jones, by Mr. Willard | Morning Post—Death of Mr. E. S. Willard 
(Aug. 19, 1891). | (Nov. 10, 1915). 
» Mr. Jones and Mr. Willard (Aug. 21, | Daily Telegraph—Death of Mr. FE. S. Willard, 
1891). Famous 'Tragedian (Nov. 10, 19 
‘Shadows of the Stage’ by William Winter. | Morning Post—Funeral of Mr. E. S. ‘Willard 
First Series (Macmillan) 1892 [includes | [at Golder’s Green] (Nov. 13, 1915). 
Edward Ss. iWllard in ‘The Middleman ” | Boston Transcript— Edward Smith Willard, 
and ‘ Judah T. personal tribute by Henry Munroe San 
» Second Series (Macmillan) 1893 [includes (Nov. 11, 1915). 


The Observer—The late Mr. Willard—some re- 


Willard as John Needham]. 
collections by lLaudator Temporis Acti 


,» Third Series (Macmillan) 1895 [includes 


Edward S. Willard—Hamlet and The Pro- (Nov. 14, 1915). 
sch » The late Mr. E. S. Willard—interesting 
The Era—Chat with Mr. Willard [from the personal recollections by Charles Cooper 
World and Kate Field’s Washington as (Nov. 21, 1915). . 
above] (July 2, 1892). Sunday Times—The Dramatic World—E. S. 
Boston Herald— ‘Chat. with Mr. Willard, Willard by J. T. Grein (Nov. 14, 1915). 
Visit to the dressing-room of we popular, » The late Mr. E. 8. Willard by ‘H. H.’ 
Seateh Actor (April 30, 1893 (Nov. 21, 1915). 
Chicago Sunday Herald—Chat with Willard | Sporting and Dramatic—The late Mr. E. S. 
(Jun. 18, 1893). Willard [portrait] (Nov. 13, 1915). 
Chicago Sunday Times—Actors apt Managers: | The Era—The late Mr. E. 8. Willard [portrait] 
E. 8. Willard proves this in spite of (Nov. 17, 1915). 
Clement Scott’s assertion (Jun. 18, 1893). | ‘Sixty Years of the Theatre’ by J. Rankin 
Illustrated American— The Professor’s Love ‘Towse (Funk and W ont _ 
Story’ at the Garden Theatre, New York | ‘A Playgoers Memories’ by H. Hibbert, 
by Austin Brereton [illustration: scenes Preface by William Archer “(Richards} 
and characters] (Dec. 16, 1893). _ 1920. ; 
The Era—Plavers of the Period: Mr. E. S.| “Cameos of Playwrights and Players, 1914-21,’ 
Willard (June 16, 1894). | by J. T. Grein [pamphlet] London, 1921. 
‘Theatrical World of 1894’ by William Archer | The Landmark (Contemporary American back- 
(W. Scott, Ltd.) 1895. grounds by Hugh ““~* Manhattan in 

‘Men and Women of the Time’ 14th edition the Nineties (May, 1921), Chicago before 
(Routledge) 1895. the World’s Fair (Mar., 1922) Some Main 

The Idler—‘ Mr. E. S. Willard’ by Addison Streets of Yesterday (Sept., 1930), Manhat- 
Bright [views of Buff House, Banstead] | tan Memories [portrait of Willard as 
(April, 1896). | Judah by the writer] (Nov., 1932). 

‘Actors of the Century’ by Frederic Whyte | ‘The Nineteen Hundreds * by Reginald Auberon 
[photo as Prof. Goodwillie] (Bell) 1898. (Allen and Unwin) 1922. 

‘History of the New York Stage 1732-1901’ by | ‘Empty Chairs’ by Sir Squire Bancroft (Mur- 
T. A. Brown, 3 vols. (Dodd, Mead) 1902. ray) 1925 


‘Famous Actors’ by L. C. Strang. Second | Fortnightly Review—Premier Stage Villains 
Series [portrait] (Page, Boston) 1902. __ by Hugh Harting (June, 1925). 
‘Drama of Yesterday and To-Day’ by Clement | Notes and Queries—Edward Smith Willard 


Scott, 2 vols. (Macmillan) 1899 (Vol. ii, a [to 1894] by “ H. H.” (Aug. 29, 
yp. 401-405, vortrait 25). 

Referce—T “he Rt in Distress — Willard to | ‘London’s Lost Theatres’ by Erroll Sherson 
the Rescue by Mordred (Jan. 13, 1903). ¥ (Lane) 1925. ; : 
Daily News—Mr. Willard in America:— | ‘Cues and Curtain Calls,’ by H. Chance New- 

Reminiscences and Anecdotes (Aug. 8,|,_ ton (Lane) 1927. | i 

1903). ‘Several of My Lives,’ by Louis N. Parker 
‘History of the London Stage’ by H. Bar- | [portrait] ‘(Chapman and Hall) 1928. 

ton Baker (Routledge) 1904. : Memories of Ninety Years,’ by Henry M. 
‘Seymour Hicks By Himself’: Twenty-four Rogers [portrait] {Feephton Mifflin) 1928. 


4 Book About Myself’ [Newspaper Days] by 
Theodore Dreiser [Ch. xxx. p. 181] (Con- 
stable) 1929. 


Years of an Actor’s Life (Maton Rivers) 
1910. 
‘Shakespeare on the Stage’ by William 
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(Alston Rivers) 1930. 


‘Hayden Coffin’s Book’ 
Arthur Jones’ by 


* Life and Letters of Henry 


intial AND QUERIES. 


ci 


| 


Doris Arthur Jones [portrait of Willard | 
as Cyrus Blenkarn] (Gollancz) 1930. 
* Acting, Its Theory and Practice, by Lane | 


Crauford (Constable) 1930. 
HucuH Harring. 
S.W.1. 
HE TREASON OF THE PRIOR OF 
LAUNDE. — For several years after 
Richard II died (1399) the disaffected spread 


46, Grey Coat Gardens, 


reports that he yet lived in Scotland, and 
on a number of occasions Henry IV issued 
orders for the arrest and punishment of ‘‘such 


liars.’’ Among various persons put to death 
for treasons of this nature, Wylie (‘ History 
of Henry IV,’ i. 276) mentions one W alter 
of Baldock, sometime prior of the Austin 
Canons at Launde (Leic.), who confessed to 


| Library, 


being privy to some plot the nature of which | 


he refused to divulge. A letter 
him by Nicholas Louth, chaplain, and 
hitherto unnoticed, may therefore be of some 
interest : 

Gretyng to my dere Frend Sir Walter yat I 
haf had “mykyl dyssese [much uneasiness} in 
yis contre be cause I haf speryd [asked] after 
you and yat I wold wyte [know] fayn of yowr 
Wele fare for why it was told me yat 
scholde fynde yow here in _ yis_ towne 
[Walkerne] or elles here scholde I wyte ware 
vat ye ware for why I haf gone many contrees 
both in Kent and in Southsex and in Sutheray 
and al Norfforlk and Suthffolk and al Essex 
and al Middilsex and now I am bone [bound] 
to London to spyr and to wyte ye ende of ye 
conseyl and yan I schal go fro yennes North- 

ward bot now at yis tyme I myght not speke 
wyt you bot be ye grace of god I schal speke 
wyt youina nyghe tyme nought longe to. And 
ye most frend yat we louede and we shul come 
so stronge yat ye Erl of Darby yat now is 
ye kyng scholle not wyte whare he schol hold 
hym or a byd [abide] and yare fore I pray 
yow yat ye pray for yowre leeth i: lord 
kyng Rychard and for al his men and yare 
fore I haf no more to speke to yow at yis tyme 
bot yat yhe kepe wel youre tonge and be stylle 
bot god yow kepe and save. A nother day 
I schal telle you my name for wy was dredand 
to tel yam what I was. (Coram Rege Roll, 
Trin. 3 Hen. IV, 1402; K.B. 27, 565, Rex, 
m.4d.). 

It appears that Nicholas Louth had been 
at Walkerne on 9 May, 1402, preaching trea- 
son, saying that Richard was yet living, hay- 
ing been recognized by a ‘‘werte’’ on his 
face. The discovery of the letter led to his 
arrest.and after trial he was drawn from 
the Tower to Tyburn and there hanged, be- 
headed, and quartered. 

C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


written to | 


| 
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VOLUME FROM SWIFT’S LIBRARY. 
—The recent publication of Harold Wil- 
liams’s account of Dean Swift’s library, 
prompts me to record in ‘ N. and Q.’ nota- 
tion of a book once in the possession of Swift. 
The volume is not listed in the original sale 
catalogue reproduced in facsimile by Mr, 
Williams, nor is it mentioned by him in his 
prefatory account of two manuscript lists of 
Dean Swift’s books. The book was offered 
for sale by William Evarts Benjamin (New 
York City dealer) in a catalogue of Auto- 
graph Letters, etc., dated January, 1891. 
The item reads :— 
Book which belonged to Dean Swift. Poems 
by Mrs. Anne Killegrew, folio, London, 1686. 
Lacks the portrait, but has on reverse of title 


page the autograph signature ‘ Jonathan 
Swift. Came from the C. Fiske Harris 


where it fetched $7.00 at auction. 


$7.50. 

Of course, one would like to see the signa- 
ture in order to judge its authenticity ; but 
I do not believe there was any intention of 
misrepresentation, the item having been 
offered by a competent and reputable dealer. 


Joun Howarp Brrss. 


ANCY DAWSON. — Having read all the 
references to Nancy Dawson in ‘ N. and 
Q.’ and ‘the ‘ D.N.B.,’ I conclude that what 
follows is as yet unpublished. It occurs in 
Mr. James Davidson’s MS. ‘ History of 
Axminster,’ written about one hundred years 
ago, and now in the City Library of Exeter. 
Necessarily, it is hearsay :— 

The celebrated, or rather infamous woman 
of this name is believed to have been a native 
of Axminster. She had relations here, an aunt 
named Wilmott and an uncle by name Drower, 
a shoemaker. She was barmaid at the George 
Inn about the year [blank]; subsequently a 


public dancer, perhaps an actress, and the 
mistress of some nobleman. She came to Ax- 
minister every year to visit her friends, when 


she astonished the inhabitants as well by the 
splendor of her appearance as the boldness of 
her carriage. She used to dance for the amuse- 
ment of her acquaintance at the inns. Mrs. 
Emet [?] tells me she has seen her dance a 
minuet at the Dolphin with her _petticote 
trimmed with silver lace and afterwards kick- 
ing her shoes off said ‘Now you can say that 
you saw Nancy Dawson dance till the shoes fell 
off her feet.’ 

If we may assume that a notorious woman 
incurred the soubriquet “The very Devil,” 
| then logically, ‘‘ The Devil’s Own ”’ was her 


| peculiar corps. 
A ae Oe? 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE DONORS OF THE ST. WILLIAM 

WINDOW, YORK MINSTER.—Across 
the base of the St. William window in York 
Minster are five panels representing members 
of the Roos family. The first represents a 
knight and his lady. He has a short beard 
and wears a surcoat bearing, Gules, three 
water bougets argent for Roos. The mantle 
of the lady bears, Gules, three water bougets 
argent, impaling, Quarterly 1 and 4 quar- 
terly argent, and argent fretty or, over all 
a bend sable; 2 and 3, Barry of six, or and 
azure, a canton ermine. 

The second panel represents a knight with- 
out beard, and a lady. His surcoat bears, 
Gules, three water bougets argent, with a 
label of three points of the last for difference. 
The mantle of the lady bears the same arms 
as in the previous panel. 

The arms, Gules, three 
argent, are those of Roos. 

The arms, Quarterly argent, and argent 
fretty or, over all a bend sable, are those of 
the Despencers. 

The arms, Barry of six or and azure, a 
canton ermine, are those of Gousell. 

The right of the Despencers to quarter the 
arms of Gousell was acquired by the marriage 
of Margaret, daughter and heir of Ralph de 
Gousell, with Philip le Despencer, during 
the reign of Edward IT. 

The impalement of the arms of Roos and 
Despencer, represents the marriage between 
the years 1413 and 1417 of John, eldest 
son of William, seventh Baron Roos of Ham- 
lake, with Margaret, daughter and heir of 
Philip le Despencer. 


water bougets 


Dr. James Fowler, in his description of | 


the St. William window; Yorks, Archaeol. 
Journal, vol. iii., 1875, p. 198, from which 
the above particulars are taken, states that: 

Panel 1. represents John, eighth Baron 
Roos of Hamlake, with Margaret his wife, 
daughter and heir of Sir Philip le Des- 
pencer; and that 

Panel 2 represents John, eighth Baron 
Roos of Hamlake, as eldest son of William, 
seventh Baron, with Margaret his wife. 

According to this, two separate panels, 
side-by-side in the same window, represent 
the same two persons at different times in 
their lives—a circumstance which would 
probably be unique in stained glass. 

If this is so, Panel No. 2 must represent 
John, between the years 1413—the earliest 
date that is given for his marriage, at which 
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time he would be but fourteen years of age— 
and 1414, the date of the death of his father, 
William, seventh baron. 

The first panel would show him as he 
would be between that date and the year 
1421, when he was killed at the battle of 
Beaugé, at the age of twenty-two. 

His widow, Margaret, in 1423/4, had re- 
married and become the wife of Sir Roger 
Wentworth. 

The crux of the matter is, of course, that 
both the ladies bear the same arms. 

Can anyone suggest an explanation of the 
above ? Joun A. KNOWLES, F.S.A. 

23, Stonegate, York. 


IE MUSIC TO ‘ MACBETH.’—I should 

be glad to be furnished with some in- 
formation respecting the music to ‘ Macbeth ’ 
formerly attributed to Matthew Locke, but 
now, according to Prof. Cummings’s article 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ generally assigned to Henry 
Purcell. 

I should like to know‘ how the erroneous 
attribution to Locke is accounted for, and 
what was the last occasion on which the music 
was performed in a representation of the 
play. I remember seeing in the middle seven- 
ties of the last century, a performance of 
‘Macbeth’ at Drury Lane, with Barry Sul- 
livan in the title réle, and this is the ijast 
occasion on which I have heard of the pro- 
duction of the play with the music. 

Perhaps some reader can inform me 
whether the statement is correct that it is 
one of the stage superstitions that the in- 
troduction of the music into the play in un- 
lucky. H. J. AYLirre. 

28, Arundel Street, Brighton. 


ANKS ON POYNINGS: AUTHORITY 

WANTED. — The following statement 

occurs in Banks’s ‘Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage of England ’:— 


Thomas Poynings aged 36 had livery of his 
lands 2 Henry IV. and under the title of Lord 
| St. John had licence to go on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. [‘ Complete Peerage’: “ to Canter- 
bury ”]. In 1 Henry VI. he was with the Earl 
of Salisbury at the siege of Pont-Meulan, and 
a year after with Robert de Willoughby led 400 
men and 1,200 archers to the help of John 
Duke of Bedford. 


These military undertakings seem to belong 
to Robert, Lord Poynings; but what author- 
ity is Banks quoting, except the list of noble 





| Englishmen Harl. MS. 782, f. 51, quoted in 
Stephen’s ‘ Wars of the English in France,” 


Meta E. WIttiaMs. 


Rolls Series ? 
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RINCIPALITY OF POYAIS. — 
1853, bonds were issued by this gov- 


ernment, on behalf of “ the Poyer nation.’’ 
Where was this principality? Ordinary re- 
search has not disclosed it. There is men- 
tion in the bond of the cacique. This sug- 
gests an Indian village in Spanish America. 


R. 8. B. 


YROMWELL: BIBLIOGRAPHY. — As a 
’ companion work to my Bibliography of 
Oliver Cromwell, I am proposing to publish 
as nearly complete a collection as possible 
of the writings, speeches, and documentary 
remains of Cromwell. I should be very 
grateful to anyone who can provide me with 
a copy of any unpublished document signed 
by him, to be included in this collection, 
with, of course, proper acknowledgment. 
Wiisur C. ABBOTT. 
275, Widener Library, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
ODDARD: GIFFORD.—Thomas Goddard 
of Ogbourn, son of John Goddard de 
Upham in Albourn, who died in 1545, 
married Anne, sister to Sir George Gifford. 
I find in the Hants Visitation for 1530 that 
a daughter of John Git-ord married Goddard 
of Wilts. Is this the same? John Gifford’s 
children are given as John of Ichell, George, 
and others unnamed. The father is said to 
have married Joane, daughter of Henry 
Bruges of Berks, and was himself the son 
of Sir William Gifford and his wife Ellenor, 
daughter of Sir John Pawlett. Sir Wil- 
liam also married Joan Rogers. If this is 
not the right family, who was Sir George 
Gifford, whose sister married Thomas God- 
dard ? 
ANNE F1tTzGERALp. 


MccO¥.—Can anyone give me information 
as to a Scottish District Judge of the 
name of McCoy who resided in Glasgow and 
is said to have been drowned crossing a 
swollen river? His son went to sea with a 


maternal uncle, and was left in Virginia 
because of illness, the vessel being subse- 
quently lost with all on board. Young 


McCoy remained in Virginia, growing up in 
Campbell County, where he married, a son 
William N. being born on Dec. 28, 1774. 
One of the daughters married a Mr. Sanders 
who was a cousin; but I do not know on 
which side. Alexander Campbell, the founder 
of the Camnbellite sect, who was from Glas- 
gow, is said to have been a cousin, and the 
Judge’s wife may have been a Campbell. He 


About | 


must have died some time before 1770, in all 
probability. Any information regarding his 
identity and family would be much appre- 
ciated. 

ANNE FitTzGERAtp. 


EW CHAPEL, MAYFAIR.—I do -not 
fancy this chapel any longer exists, but 
can any one tell me if the registers have been 
preserved? If so, where can they now be 
seen ? 
R. 


RCHER OF BELCAMP. — I should be 
extremely grateful for information con- 
cerning the ancestry of John Archer, of Bel- 
camp, Co. Dublin, who died intestate in 
1786. His son, William Henry Archer, was 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, 1811-2. Were they 
by any chance related to the Archers of 
Mount John, Co. Wicklow? I believe they 

bore similar arms. 

CARNEGILLA, 


AJOR: PERKINS: IRWIN. — I am 
anxious to obtain pedigrees of the fami- 
lies of Major, of Cambin, Co. Donegal; Per- 
kins, of Ballybrooney, Co. Mayo; and Irwin, 
of Roxborough, Co. Roscommon. 
CARNEGILLA. 


WARD; MARR OF MORPETH. — John 

Ward, born 12 May, 1748, married in 
June, 1776, Ann Marr, b. 29 Sept., 1755. 
Were they related to the Ward and Marr 
families of Morpeth, Northumberland? The 
arms of John Ward were, Azure, a_ cross 
patoncé, or; crest, A hand holding a dagger 
upright, ppr. on a wreath, or and azure 
(this probably from the Marr family). 
Motto: Sub Cruce Salus. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 


(jAPEL.— Wanted, the name of the family 

of Joan, wife of William Capel, as one 
quartering in the shield is not identified by 
any heralds in the Visitations. 


E. E. Cope. 


ORDSWORTH’S ‘ODE TO DUTY’: 
THE MOTTO.—This poem is headed 
by a Latin motto: ‘‘ Iam non consilio bonus, 
sed more ed perductus, ut non tantum recté 
facere possim, sed nisi recté facere non 
possim.”’ 
Can any reader inform me from what 
author these lines are quoted ? 
J. TURNER. 
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NAMES INCREDIBLY APT.—Real names 
that are “too good to be true’’ have 
always had a fascination for me. Bishop 
W. E. Collins, in his ‘Beginnings of Eng- 
lish Christianity’ (1898), speaking of the 
Council of Arles in 314, says ‘‘ the name 
Eborius de civitate Eboracensi looks sus- 
picious, especially when we find it followed 
by Sacerdos presbyter two lines lower down.”’ 
And another British Bishop at the same 
council was called Restitutus. 

I hope you will allow contributions of cer- 
tainly genuine names that are incredibly 
apt: the series should have some evidential 
value. And I would begin with the well- 
known Cutbush, nurseryman. 

James Gentles, butcher, has still a shop 
at Moffatt (N.B.). 

John Rivet, brazier, bought the Charing 
Cross statue of Charles I from the Parlia- 
ment, and did not destroy it. 

Frizzle and Cure were till recently the 
actual proprietors of a fish-shop in Bourne- 
mouth. 

Leopoldus Beretta was a Canon of Cer- 
viens whom I met in Italy in 1904. 

If you will invite others to add to this list, 
I will send you further such names as I come 
across them. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


age SPENDING: AUTHOR WANTED.— 
It is on record that on one of the leaves 
of a court book, kept by the Stewards of the 
manor or honour of Halton, Co. Chester, of 
an unknown date but more than two hundred 
years before 1866, these lines are written :— 
Spare not, nor spend too much; be this thy 
care, 
Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare: 
Who spends too much may want, and so 
complain, 
But he spends best who spares to spend 
again. 
(‘Arley Hall Charters,’ by W. Beamont, 1866, 
p. v1). 
It may be only because of the orgy of ad- 
vice recently given on wise spending that these 
lines seem familiar. Benham, ‘ Book of Quo- 
tations,” under Proverbs, gives the sentence 
“Spare to spend and only spend to spare” 
but no more and no author. Is he known? 


R. S. B. 


UTHOR OF POEM WANTED. — Who is 

the author of the poem ‘ The 
Killingworth.’ I have read that Queen Eliza- 

th in her journey from Oxford to Kenil- 
worth Castle, encamped at Killingworth, but 
cannot find the name in any old map. 


i, (EE 


Birds _ of | 





| loan from somebody i 
| Heralds’ Office where it was deciphered.” 


Replies. 





THE CIPHER-DIARY OF THOMAS 

(rectius ARTHUR) CORBET alias 

JOHN POWELL alias SKOTTOWE. 
(clxiii. 291, 336). 


HAVE received from a _ correspondent 

what purports to be an exact translation 
of the cipher diary of John Powell, alias 
Arthur Corbett, alias Skottowe. 

I am informed that the book of sermons 
containing the diary was at one time in pos- 
session of the late Mr. Neville Skottowe 
Parker, barrister-at-law, who “had it on 
and took it to the 


Mr. Neville Parker was a descendant of John 
Skottowe, who served in five campaigns 
under the Duke of Cumberland, was Governor 
of St. Helena, and died in 1786. John Skot- 
towe was the son of Thomas Skottowe, lord of 
the manor of Great Ayton, Co. York, and 
grandson of Thomas Skottowe who sold 
Melton.! It is noticeable that the diarist is 
Arthur Corbett, that there is no mention of 
Coulson Skottowe, and that the dates of 
births of children do not occur here. 
Attached to the manuscript from which the 
following is taken is a key to the cipher :— 

For that itt . .. mentiond as my reproach 

that I was of mean extraction and that my 
mouth shutt uppon forfit of my life and finding 
noe remedy butt to submitt until such tyme 
as ye Lord sd give mee delliverannce I thought 
fitt to sett itt downe heere in secrett soe that 
after my death my sonne may be advertisd of 
this my parentts were of much worth and 
vertue .-- 
[Columns 2 to 13 torn out] 
. . . L was borne att Sprouston in ye countie 
of Norfolke of a goode familly my father bee- 
ing Sir John Corbett Bart of Sprouston who 
married Mrs. Ann Capel my mother ye daught 
of Sir Arthur Capel Kngt of Hadam in ye 
countie of Hertford. 

I had two elder brothers who both succeded 
feight lines torn away] ..- . ord dyed shortly 
after my fathers death. What became of my 
second brother I never knew until some tyme 
after his death when I learne that hee had 
been reduced to a sad condittion by nott re- 
membring ye word weh ye Lord spake, Putt 
nott yr trust in princes, any more than hee, 
as I conceive, did know what was become of 





1 He it is who is alleged to have heen the 
son of Arthur Corbet, and not, as supposed, the 
son of Augustine Skottowe, of Melton. 
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me. Beeing ye third sonne of ye familly and | dark and runn him through in 


haveing noe inheritance butt a sworde and 
such partes as ye Lord had given me, my head 
began to be fild very early with rambling 
thought of going uppon adventures to make 
myselfe famous by undertakings of a nature 


cowardly 


| fashion. 


outt of ye comon run weh as ye Lord wild was | 


turnd to my confusion afterwards. My mother 
had given me a competentt share of education 


and desynd me for ye law that I might tred | 


in ye steps of my uncle that honnest and godly 
sarvent of ye Lord Mr. Miles Corbett for whose 
eruel and execrable murder may ye Lord pun- 
ish heavily ye guilty, butt inclination did not 
promptt mee that way. My thoughts were soe 
intentt on seeing ye world that I could never 
setle downe to any thing with resolution 
enough to goe through with itt. 

What my childish actions were I thinke I 
need nott give accountt of heere. 


ye yeare mxcxLtI that beeing now eighteen 


Itt was in | 


yeares and being one day at Norich whether | 


wentt casually and without any purpose I first 
mett ye person who was ye cause of all my 
undoing. Shee was a lady of great beautie 


and as I now believe some yeares older than | 


mee ye wife of a marchand of much repute and 
more age in ye citie of Norwich and tho be- 
fore ever I saw her Francis Corie hee who 
maried my sister Ann did tell me that there 


w’ bee some thing more than ordinary between | 


her and mee yett I was a halfe a yeare in her 
company before I discovered anything of a 


particular inclination for mee more than an- | 


other. 
tress of her selfe that as to conceal itt any 
longer. May ye Lord have mercy on ye re- 
pentantt sinner. Now whether ye marchand’s 
suspittions were aroused or that devil F.C. 
in whom I trusted betraid mee for his owne 
ends I never knew butt one night as I was 
walkeing att ye back gate there came a vilaine 
with a great Club behind mee and struck att 
mee with soe much force that ye blow had 
faln uppon my head I had 
againe. Butt as itt seemed ye mercy of God 
wd nott then condemn mee into hell by cutting 
me off in ye very heat of sin I started att ye 
sound of ye atack and ye Club fell on my left 
shoulder nearly breaking ye bone. I drew my 
sworde to defend my life biding ye unknowne 
asailant stand uppon hazard of his butt he 
rushd att mee with ye club uplifted and I 
firmly beleeve that ye nextt momentt would 
have been my last if I had not stept quickly 
aside and att ye same tyme run him through 
ye bodie. I do most earnestly protest and de- 
clare that ye sodain. . . eness of ye atack and 
ye darknese of night and ye horrible extremety 
to wch I was driven had soe confused my 
thoughts that 1 had noe conception who my 
asalantt might bee until hee lay dead att my 
feet and ye hat falling off I saw his white face 
and staring eyes turned to heaven as if crying 
for vengeance on his murdrer. For though 
hee had reaily tryed to murder mee and I had 
only drawn on him to defend my selfe I felt 
in ye horror of that moment as much his mur- 
drer as if I had come up behind him in ye 


After that shee was nott soe much mis- | 


Nott one that shall ever read this accounntt 
will expectt that I should be able to describe 
ye horrors of my soul att this dreadfull dis- 
covry: I fled like one pursud by ye devil. Nor 
is itt possible to describe now my _ various 
shapes an afrighted imagination represented 
things to mee in ye way. How or by what way 
I fled I cannott remember until I found my 
selfe in F.C.’s howse and hee looking att mee 
holding ye lampe up as if to see what was 
strange about mee and my heavy brething, Oh 
God I shall never forget itt if I live to a 
thousand yeares. There was that in his eye 
that spoke my condemnation though he said 
nothing. I told him part of my story as well 
as my disordered imagination wd lett mee. Hee 
heard mee in silence and then told mee that 
I had better lie downe for it might nott bee as 
had as I conceived and in any case he was my 
friend and in those words he seemed to declare 
my condemnation as plainly as my owne con- 
science. 

I lay there that night butt had noe slepe. 
Uppon ye morrow hee came to mee and told 
mee that ye marchand had been found lying 
dead outt side his owne door run through ye 
bodie and my sworde wceh I had dropt in ye 
confusion of my senses and was knowne lying 
beside him and no other weapon neare ye whole 
citie was in an uproar and there was noe 
hope of concealmentt ye talk was soe univer- 
sall and hee much feard ye issue would nott a 
little aflict mee I was soe young and soe un- 


| skild that I was soe farr from dreaming of 


never moved | 


any falsenese on his part that I allowd him to 
overpersuade mee to flee from ye ruine and 
disgrace wch he said awaited mee He caused 
mee to lay aside evrye thing that made mee 
look like a gentleman or a souldier and cloathe 
myelfe altogether like a marchand yea and 
withoutt a sworde and soe sent me away 
secrettly by night to London. And so like a 
murdrer I fled from ye place of my sin carying 
my owne condemnation with mee for I after- 
wards learnt itt was mainly owing to my flight 
that my guilt was aprovd and my outlawry 
declared wherby att my brother’s death his 


| lands and goodes went to my sisters to ye 





great profit of F.C. who was then_ high in 
favour with Ishboshet ye sonne of Saul. 

But God soe wild for my salvation as I was 
riding post to London I was sett uppon by 
rouges who stole my horse and departed leav- 
ing me half dead. And there I should have 
dyed miserably butt for ye tender care and 
loving kindnese of ye godly and reverend Mr. 
Daniell Wheldale who by ye providence of God 
hapend to pass that way and ministerd to mee 
even as ye goode Samaritan ministerd to him 
fell among thieves, and tooke me in his com- 
pany to London. 

And as we journyd itt pleasd God to give 
mee a more notable delliverannce by ye prayers 
of ye same godly and zelous preacher Mr. D. 
W. soe that I repented even i [probably an n 
omitted or worn out] sackcloth and ashes and 
much agonie of spirit for ye wickednese of 
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my past life and my sins apeard soe dread- 
full that my soul sought nothing of God... 
{torn away] downe all my comfort... in ‘this 
condittion of mind I was receaved into ye. 

. . days there was noe king in Israell and 
everye man did that weh seemed right in his 

ye crowning mercy att Worcester where 
face to ye enemy and... psalm on.. 
alas... - Ye folies into weh ye people rusht att 
Oliver’s ‘death even as ye people of Israell when 
ye face of Moses was withdrawn from them for 
a while did sett up a golden calf and worship 
ye beast that perisheth. Ye thing is yett new 
and ye results may be seen in ye distempers 
and debaucherys weh have coverd ye realm as 
with briers and thonrs [?thorns] yea for twenty 
yeares Wi. . . [torn] and pest . ye sworde 
will I aflict a stiff-neckd and backsliding gen- 
eration saith ye Lord God. 

Butt leaving this I return to my story 
After ye failure of ye last atemptt to restore 
God’s Kingdom uppon earth ye pursut became 
soe hot that I was forced to flee away like David 
from ye wrath of Saul and hide myselfe in a 
cave if haply I cd have found one. In weh 
distrese itt . . . easd to bring . LES Seamer 
blessed were they who shall stand fast in ye 
witnese of ye Lord for ever. 

In this perple... of mind... came unto 
mee even as an angel sentt from God Eliza- 
beth ye widow of my deer brother in 
Adam Vane who was taken by ye Lord att 
Worcester 
had compassion on mee and took mee to her 
howse in Clarkenwell where she had _ lived 

her ..« Waicles ..... and hid 

minis..rd unto mee and gave mee much com- 
fort in my afliction. And as wee conversd 
shee wd talke of her owne country telling 
mee of Melton wher she was borne and spent 
her girlish days until she maried and of her 
brother Mr. Richard Skottowe’s unkindnese 
to her when shee maried an then she wd 
wepe for very sorrow of hart saying alas poor 
soul pray God hee forgave mee even as I for- 
give him. And I was as one amazd as like I 
had seen a spiritt to heare her talke soe and 
sore disdoubting whether this might nott bee 
intent for all her seeming opennese. And 
when I was alone I reproachd myselfe remem- 
bring that I was only knowne to her as plain 
Capt. John Powell ye poor soul—diour [soldier] 
of ye Lord and my ancestry was not knowne to 
her or to her husband goode honest Adam even 
as I knew noe thing of them. Soe I communed 
with my selfe whether I shd tell her. 

One day I told her all yea even to ye uter- 
most neyther sparing my selfe att all nor for- 
getting ye great mercies wceh God had vouchsafed 
unto mee a sinner and soe stood trembling 
like one in an ager until shee turned to mee 
with ye blesed word of ye Lord Hee that is 
withoutt sin let him cast ye first stone, adding 
who am I that I sd condemn what God hath 
forgiven. Att this I fell into such a rapture 
of joy to thinke that my sins were truly for- 
given that ye tears poured plentifully downe 
my cheekes and I fell on my knees to give 
thanks to ye mercifull God in a transport 





arms | 


and like ye good Shunamite shee | 


very unusuall. 

And soe in ye fulnese of tyme wee were 
maried at ye church att Clarkenwell. 

And when it pleased God to send to us a first 
borne sonne wee cald his name Thomas in 
token that ye Grace of God had been vouch- 
safed even unto him that doubted to gain mee 
yh Ad ye clawes of sin and ye mallice of ye 
devi 

And when two yeares were outt my wife 
Elizabeth tooke her pain paines [sic] againe 
and in due tyme a girl was borne whom wee 
named Margarett in token that she wd be to 
us a pearl of great pryce. But alas our com- 
fort was shortt and was soon turnd to sad- 
nese for whee [probably an error for shee] 
dyed and wee dwelt in Kedar. 

But o ye riches of God’s mercy that giveth 
springs in a dry barren wildernese where 
noe water is. Truly noe poor human creature 
hath more cause to ng himselfe forth in ye 
cause of his God than I 

For in ye course of a few yeares hee gave 
unto us threefold for our deare lose even thy 
brother and thy sisters. Blessed be his name 
for ever and ever more. 

[Certain pious aspirations omitted]. 

Upon ye x of February in this yeare my 
wife’s cousin Mr. Nathaniell Skottowe of Corn 
Hill in London came to us to say that ye wife 
and sonne of Mr. Augustine Skottowe of Mel- 
ton was sodainely dead and soe fell to wepin 
at his owne great lose. And when wee ha 


| comforted him a little hee gave us a letter 





from Mr. A. S. very fairly writt and full of 
much kindnese anc lamentation telling my 
wife that hee was now alone in ye world butt 
for her and with infirmities marvellously 
stealing over him extreamly regretting his 
unkindnese in ye past and earnestly intreat- 
ing her by ye love of God and ye memorie of 
their deare parentts to return to ye home 
weh wd bee hers after his death. Hee con- 
cluded with many expresions of kindnese. 

And wee communed whether wee sd goe see- 
ing that ye thing was now forty yeares gone 
and many dead. And so when wee had prayd 
and lifted up our harts to God for helpe and 
guidance wee knew that this was ye very hand 
of God directing us wee sett outt on our 
journy and tooke with us ye child Thomas 
who was now about fifteen yeares and his 
brother and sisters and were receaved very 
handsomely. 

John Powell that was once ye unhappy sin- 
ner Arthur Corbett of Sprouston 


It would be interesting to check the above 
from records of the Corbett family. The 
registers of Sprowston do not exist for the 
alleged date of birth of Arthur Corbett. It 
might be possible to verify the account of the 
slaying of the Norwich merchant. 

P. D. Munpy. 


EREGRINE TREVES, A LONDON 
MONEY-LENDER, (1733-1817) (clxiii-. 
369).—See Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. Toynbee, 
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for references to ‘‘ Mr. Trevis, the Jew,”’ 
candidate for Worcester in 1753 (vol. iii. 
187), of whom ‘‘ Lord Cadogan was as fond 
as the Prince’”’ (vol. xiv. 4). According to 
Burke, ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1847 ed. Randolph 
Marriott (eldest son of Randolph Marriott, 
of the Hon. E.I. Company), b. 1770, d. 1821, 
a Major-General, married Emma, 
Peregrine Treves, Esq., Postmaster-General 
of Bengal. R. S. B. 


Nee WILLIAM WILCOTES (clxiii, 352).— 
No pedigree of Wilcotes has, I think, 


shire). 


No doubt these details could be more 


| accurately worked out by a study of Oxford- 


dau. of | 


| James Frazer in ‘The Magic ‘Art,’ 


shire fines and inquisitiones post mortem. 
E. St. Joun Brooks. 


ELEASE OF <A CRIMINAL ON 
MAUNDY THURSDAY (clxiii. 226). 
—An instance of “ similar privileges granted 
by other sovereigns to other religious societies 
or confraternities’’ is that given by Ks 
vol. 
pp. 164-168. I quote it from Lady Toue% 


| ‘ Leaves from the Golden Bough,’ part iv. :— 


been published, but some notices of the fam- 


ily will be found in Hy arton’s ‘ History of 
Kiddington ’ (1783), 37. William Willi- 
cotes died seised of huliecien: and North- 
gate Hundreds and other places in Oxford- 
shire, including lands in Chastleton, Salt- 
ford, Tackley and Northleigh, in right of 
Elizabeth his wife. She, it appears, was 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Trillowe of 
Chastleton; and, after William Willicotes’s 
death, married as his third wife, Sir John 
Blaket of Icombe, Glos. Hence the arms of 
Trillowe, Willicotes and Blaket in North- 
leigh Church, Elizabeth Willicotes 
Blaket died Oct. 20, 24 Hen. VI, seised of 
the lands mentioned above, and left as 
heiresses five daughters or, to be more pre- 
cise, her heirs were her five daughters or their 
issue, some of the daughters being dead. 
They were (1) William Wykeham, son of 
her daughter Elizabeth ; 
beth, wife of Thomas Palmer and Philippa, 
wife of William Catesby, daughters of hhez 
daughter Philippa; (4) Richard Beaufo, son 
of her daughter Margaret; (5) her daughter 
Isabel, wife first, of John Barton the 
younger, and second of Sir Robert Shottes- 
brooke; and (6) Thomas Conyers, son of her 
daughter Anne. William Willicotes’s son 
Thomas, who was found to be his heir in 
1410, presumably died before his mother and 
without issue. Thus this family seems to 
have become extinct in the male line. I 
know nothing of William Willicotes’s ante- 
cedents. 

A contemporary John Willicotes, who bore 
the same arms (Visitation of Oxfordshire) 
may have been a brother. He was of Great 
Tew, having married Anne Hall, the heiress | 
of that manor. Their son, Thomas Willi- 
cotes, founded an obit in the church of Spells- 
bury and another at the tomb of his father 
in Great Tew Church. An heiress Eliza- 
beth seems eventually to have carried Great 


| the cross, 


Legend ran that about a.p. 520 a forest or 
marsh near the city [of Rouen] was infested 
by a monstrous beast in the shape of a serpent 
or dragon, which every day wrought great 
harm... At last the archbishop, St. Romain, 
resolved to beard the monster in his den. He 
could get none to accompanying him but a 
prisoner condemned to death for murder. On 
their approach the dragon made as though he 
would swallow them up; but the archbishop, 
relying on the divine help, made the sign of 
and at once the monster became 
so gentle that he suffered the saint to bind him 


| with his stole and the murderer to lead him 
| like a lamb to the slaughter. 


or | 


They then go 


| in procession to a public place in Rouen, where 
| the dragon was burnt in the presence of the 


| St. Romain, 


(2) and (3) Eliza- | 


| whatever the crime of which he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


people and its ashes est into the river. The 
murderer was pardoned for his services; and 
the fame of the deed having gone abroad, 
or his successor St. Ouen . . . ob- 
tained from King Dagobert in perpetuity a 
privilege for the archbishop, dean, and canons 
of the cathedral, to wit, that every year on 
Ascension Day, the anniversary of the miracle, 
they should pardon and release from prison 
a malefactor, whomsoever they chose, and 
had _ been 
guilty. This privilege, unique in France, was 
claimed by the chapter of the cathedral as 
early as the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

In 1210 an enquiry was held into the 
claim, which was allowed, and ‘“‘ hence- 
forward ithe chapter seems to have enjoyed the 
right without opposition down to 1790, when 
it exercised its privilege of mercy for the 
last time.’’ From the register of prisoners 

pardoned, which from the middle of the four- 
century is nearly complete, most of 
the crimes appear to have been murder or 
homicide. Epwarp BEnsty. 

Burnham, Bucks. 

ILLIAM WHINCHOPP (clxiii. 276).— 

Edward FitzGerald, writing to George 
Crabbe from Market Hill, Woodbridge, on 
Jan. 51, 1862, tells him that he is look- 


Tew to the Rainsfords (Visitation of Oxford- ing out for a- house . 
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(as for the last ten years) . But all the 
better houses lin Seckford Street, apparently] 
are occupied by Dowagers like Myself: the Miss 
Tolls; Mrs. Pulham; the Miss Silvers; and 
Billy WwW hincupp; and none of them will die, or 
otherwise migrate, for Love or Money. 


Is not “‘ Billy Whincupp”’ the antiquary 
William Winchopp? 





Epwarp BENSLY. 


OLIDAYSINGOVERNMENT | 
OFFICES (clxiii. 370). — I joined the 
Civil Service in 1901 and have been connec- 
ted with one or another Government Depart- 
ment practically ever since. I should have | 
said that as a rule people prefer to take 
their leave during the time that the weather 
is likely to be fine. As Parliament is sitting | 
generally in the early part of the summer, 
leave is not easy to obtain. I should have 
said that August and September were the 
most popular months for leave. Those per- 
haps who cannot be spared then would try 
for October and May or seek a change of a 
few days in mid-winter or in the early 
spring, but for the regular annual long leave 
people I think prefer August or September 
and, failing the two former months, they 
would probably in most instances prefer 
October. Leave, however, in my experience, 
is not to be had when you want it, but if 
and when you can get it. O. 


RRINGTON: XVIII CENT. DIARY 
(clxiii. 314, 345).—I wish the writer of 
this interesting account could give the date 
of Lord Torrington’s visit to Cleethorpes, 
and also the name of the inn at which he 


stayed. If any inn-bills are included, it 
would be of great interest to a good many 
here. 

C. H. Smiru. 
Grimsby. 


‘MIRE PRODD ”’ (clxiii. 361; s.v. ‘ Mem- 
orabilia ’).—In the interesting ‘Memor- 


abilia’ at the reference, the editor asks the 
question: ‘Was ‘prodd’ ever a general 
name for what we now call a ‘ poker ’?’’ 


The word was at any rate in use in the North 
of England nearly half-a-century before the 
date ( (1731) of the instance which prompts 
the editorial question. I have in my pos- 
session a MS. volume of the executors’ 
accounts of Michael Warton, Esq., of 
Beverley, who died in London Aug. 9, 1688. 
It contains, with much other interesting 
Matter, an ‘inventory of the contents of Mr. 





Warton’s house, ‘‘ North Barre House,’’ 


Beverley. Many of the rooms include in 
their equipment, ‘‘ 1-ffyre shovel and 1-ffyre 
prod ’’—‘“ the ‘‘ Drawing Roome,” the ‘‘Gray 
Roome,’’ the ‘‘ Dyning Roome,’’ and, of 
course, the ‘‘ Kitching.’’ It is an interesting 
list, in which I should think almost every 
household utensil of the period is represented. 


BeRNARD P. ScATTERGOOD. 
Bennetts, Harpenden. 


ILLANDERS OF HIGHFIELD, ROSS- 
SHIRE (clxiii. 173, 372).—A great deal 

of information as to the genealogy of the Gil- 
landers family since 1798 is to be found in 
the pleadings relating to an action in the 
Court of Session in 1894 — Inglis v. Gillan- 
ders, reported in 22 Rettie 266. The case 
went on appeal to the House of Lords, and 


| is reported in 22 Rettie (House of Lords) 51. 


The narrative of the report of the case in 
the Court of Session sets forth a good deal 
of the family history, but much fuller in- 
formation is to be found in the cases for ap- 
peal to the House of Lords, which are in 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 
Joun A. INGLIs. 
13, Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 


ERRINGTON CHURCH: POSITION 
OF ALTAR (clxiii. 208, 250, 264, 282, 
522, 354).—The answers to this query seem 
to ignore the directions given in the Prayer 
Book, which seem clearly to countenance this 
‘* puritannical ”’ position of the altar. 

The Table at the Communion-time, havin 
a fair white linen cloth upon it, shall stan 
in the body of the Church, or in the Chances 
where Morning and Evening Prayer are ap- 
pointed to be said. 

The alternative is significant. 


Ernest A. KENT, F.S.A. 


The chancel and altar of the parish church 
of Hampstead are situated at the west end 
of the church, chiefly because the main en- 
trance from Church Row faces west. The 
congregation would have to turn round to 
face the east. But this was not always so, 
the alteration having taken place about the 
middle of the last century. 

EK. E. NEwrTon. 


HE HUMEZ FAMILY (elxiii. 321; s.1 

‘ Maltby of Maltby and Muston,’ 375).— 
The Humez or de Humeto family belonged 
to the same group of feudatories of Western 
Normandy as the families of de Haia and 
St. John. For their relationships and early 
history, see Cal. Doc. in France, in which 
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are too many references to quote; and 
Round’s ‘ Ancient Charters’ (Pipe Roll 
Series No. 10) Documents Nos. 36 and 55. 
For their arms, see Ellis’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Heraldry.’ 

M. E. W. 


TOYON ABBEY, FRANCE (clxiii. 370).— 
As neither Longman’s Gazetteer, nor the 
index of Monasticon Anglicanum tells of a 
monastery in ‘this town, it is possible that the 
enquiry really relates to the Cistercian 
Abbey of Noa, or La Noue, near to, and in 
the diocese of, Evreux, Normandy. This 
abbey is mentioned in ‘Some Account of 
Alien Priories 1779,’ vol. i. p. 74; it was 
founded in 1144 by the Empress Maud, and 
had an annual income of 6,000 livres (then 
valued at 1s. 6d. each). There is a reference 
to Monasticon Anglicanum, tom. ii., p. 992, 
which gives a confirmation of the Charter of 
foundation from Rot. Normann., 7 Hen. V, 
pt. i. m. 24; this is also printed in the Eng- 
lish edition, vol. vi., pt. 2, p. 1098, but from 
a Patent Roll of that year. 


came to be built was purchased for 40 li.: 
the boundaries of it are given, also the names 
of the vendors. There is no mention of any 
holding of English land, so the confirmation 
of the charter seems to have been necessitated 
by the then occupation by England of that 
part of France. There is also a reference to 
Neustria Pia, p. 803, but the enlarged edi- 
tion of Monast. Angl. says that that work 
could find little about the Abbey. 


ALFRED WELBY. 
Lt.-Colonel. 


B C. HARDY, ARTIST (clxiii. 315). — 

Kaspar Bernhard Hardy was a_ wax- 
modeller, bronze worker, painter and enamel- 
ler, and vicar-choral of Cologne Cathedral. 
He was born at Cologne on 26 Aug., 1726, 
and died there on 17 March, 1819 He was 
entirely self-taught, and when still quite a 
youth, practised all branches of art tech- 
nique, copying Brueghel the elder, painting 
in enamel, carving shells in the style of clas- 
sical cameos, and working in gilt bronze. 
In later years he devoted his attention chiefly 
to wax-modelling, producing numerous por- 
traits and coloured groups. The museum at 
Gran, in Hungary, has fifty examples of his 
work including his portrait executed by his 
pupil, Ludwig Hagbolt. The Kunstgewerbe 
Museum at Cologne, the Goethe Museum at 
Frankfurt-on-Main, the Historisches Mus- 
eum at Mannheim, and the Landesmuseum 





The Charter | : E ae : . 
: | curious, but, I should think, decidedly rare 
sets forth that the land on which the Abbey | rg nage ., el ° é 





Joanneum at Graz also have specimens of 
his work. His elder brother, Johann Wil- 
helm (died seventy-seven years old, on 7 May, 
1799, at Cologne), who was a chemist in his 
youth, assisted him in many works, especi- 
ally in the making of physical instruments. 
This note is an abbreviation of the account 
given in Thieme’s ‘ Allgemeines Lexikon der 
bildenden Kistler,’ vol. xvi., 1923. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
RTHUR MURPHY: UNPUBLISHED 
WORK (elxiii. 314).—It may interest 
Mr. Emery to know that in the Forster Lib- 
brary at the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
a copy of a letter from Arthur Murphy to 
David Garrick, from Tom’s Coffee House, on 
25 March, 1769. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


JTNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiii. 
/ 35, 66, 266, 303, 338, 358, 375).—High- 
teen years ago I met a young lady who bore 
the Christian name of Jackeydawra. Less 


This was borne by a 
daughter of Capt. Thomas and Anne Todd, 
of Virginia, as mentioned in the Captain’s 


will (P.C.C. Keene 29) made on 26 Feb., 
1675/6. Anne Todd was a daughter of the 
Rey. John Gorsuch, Rector of Walkern, 


Herts, who was ejected in 1641. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


I have always been amused by the name 
of Lurancy Vennum, ‘‘ the Watseka Won- 
der,’’ who ‘‘changed personalities ’’ with 
Mary Roff. (Myers, ‘Human Personality,’ 
1903, p. 360). And no one seems to have 
mentioned Accepted Frewen, Archbishop of 
York, 1660-1664. I have here in my Sunday 
School a girl called Metyr Barnes. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
KYEBRIGHT AND PIMLICO (elxiii. 333, 
395).—Cot. W. F. Pripeavux (10 S. x. 
402) suggests that ‘‘ Eyebright ’’ was a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘Eyebury.’’ Pimlico was situ- 
ated within the manors of Neyte and Eye 
bury or Ebury. 
A. H. W. Fynmonre. 
* ROGNOR REGIS ” (clxii. 426;  clxiii. 
294). — Bognor assumed the suffix of 
** Regis’? by permission of H.M. King 
George V, to commemorate his stay at Ald- 
wick in 1929, after his illness (Kelly’s 1930). 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 
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ITLES OF PRIESTS IN PRE-REFORM- | 
ATION DAYS (clxiii. 369).—I under- 


stand that ‘‘ Sir ’’ denotes a clerk-in-orders | — 


who was not a graduate of any university. 
Graduates were called ‘‘ Master’ 
Doctor ’’ according to their academic status. 
A ‘‘ priest”? is a man in priest’s orders. 
A “clerk”? is a tonsured cleric not in priest’s 
orders. 
ted to livings, and either obtained the priest- 
hood or employed a deputy in priest’s orders 
as curate. A ‘‘ chaplain’’ is a priest who 
served a chantry chapel attached to his 
church: or occasionally was chaplain to a 
nobleman in the parish. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
OURCES DESIRED (elxiii. 352).— 
(a) “* And Malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man. 
is from A. E. Housman, ‘ A Shropshire Lad,’ 
No. Ixii. 


(b) “The great blue cap that always fits” 


is from G. K. Chesterton, ‘The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill,’ dedicatory poem to Hilaire 
Belloc. 

(d) “In Trinity Church I met my doom’ 


is from a music-hall song of at least thirty 

years ago, and probably nearer forty. I am 

sorry I cannot recall the (well- known) refrain. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


eet WANTED (clsxiii. 352)—From the 
Greek, an elegy on the heroes of Thermv- 
pyle (480 B.c.), by Simonides of Ceos. 

The memorial village cross at Stanway, or 
Stanton, in Gloucestershire bears these words. 

Gg. S: G. 
(elxiii. 371). 

This familiar quotation was used successively 
by E. T. Fowler, R. L. Stevenson, General Hoch, 
and Elbert Hubbard, several of whom dis- 
claimed authorship. "According to Benham’s 
Dictionary the correct rendering is :— 

“There is so much good in the worst of us 

And so much bad in the best of us 

That it ill behoves any one of us 

To find any fault with the rest of us.” 
This verse appears to be paraphrased from 
lines by the American poet Joaquin Miller 

(1841-1913) :— 

“In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still 
In men whom men pronounce divine 

I find so much of sin and blot 
I hesitate to draw a line 

Between the two, where God has not.” 
In turn Joaquin Miller doubtless found basis 
in ‘ All’s well that ends well’ IV, iii. 

“The web of our life is of a mingled yarn 
good and ill together. Our virtues 


or ‘‘Master | 


Such were not infrequently presen- | 
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The Brontés and other ‘Sena By ¢ G. ¥. 
Bradby. (Oxford University Press. 5s. 
net). 


| [| a book of essays should rightly be called 





| concentrated and, 


after the best and most important essay 


it contains, this pleasant little volume 
ought to have received the title ‘ Parson 


Woodforde.’” The now famous Woodforde 
Diary is by no means easy to summarize or 
characterize; nor is it altogether a simple 
matter to connect, and disentangle from their 
surroundings, the different notices of persons, 
so as to make of these distinct portraits. Mr. 
Bradby here gives us by far the best study 
of the Diary we have yet come across. True, 
he is more severe than we found ourselves 
quite able to be towards the Parson himself, 
and seems to us both to allow somewhat too 
little for possibilities concealed by omission 
and, from what is told us, to reconstruct the 
life at Weston a little too unfavourably. 
Nevertheless, in the main he has seized with 
admirable skill and success on just those 
facts which count as most significant for the 
purposes of appreciation, and even readers 
who may not wholly follow his judgment will 
be grateful to him for setting their know- 
ledge in order, bringing out importance in 
points they perhaps had missed, and helping 
to make any future study of the diary better 
so to say, articulated. 
On the Brontés there are three essays—all 
good, and, in view of some new theories con- 
cerning them, useful and timely. Mr. 
Bradby’s account of Emily we believe to be, 
in the main, the true one, though there is a 


certain element of harshness in it. We 
would go a little further than he, in more 
decisively rejecting the poem “ Cold in the 


earth—and deep snow piled above thee,’’ as 
autobiographical not only on the score of dif- 
ficulty in dates, or that of Emily’s excessive 
reticence, but likewise, and more, because 
we think the pathos and passion of the verses 
have the very ring of imaginative lamenta- 
tion like those of poetic drama. ‘The Bronté 
Legends’ should be wholesome reading for 
admirers who have accepted various stories 
a little too inconsiderately. In a footnote 


| Mr. Bradby rejects, we are glad to say, any 


>| sort of 
would be | 


proud if our faults whipped them not, and | 
our crimes would despair if they were not 
cherished by our virtues.’ 

Wma. JAgGarn 


attribution of the authorship of 
‘Wuthering Heights’ to Branwell. The 
first essay has Charlotte’s marriage and Mr. 
Nicholls as its centre. 

A criticism of Tennyson’s ‘ 


’ 


In Memoriam 
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makes a delightful paper, and we note afresh 
from the copious quotation—what the author 
might perhaps have mentioned—how num- 
erous are the lines and phrases from this 
work which have become familiar in the pro- 
verbial sense. Most pleasing and delicate is 
the study of Shakespeare’s Fairies, remind- 
ing us as it does how very much they are 
his own creation, and with what a mysterious 
life and dignity he has imbued them. The 


writer dwells happily on the dignity: ‘‘ Nor | 


‘in love with the 
one moment her 


does Titania,’ he says, 
‘bully ’ weaver, lose for 


does a little girl who is enamoured of a 


She remains ‘‘ our 


999 


Teddy bear in her arms. 
lovely lady,’ ‘ our lovely queen. 

An appreciation of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
and an essay on ‘Gain and Loss’ between 
Victorian times and our own — both worth 
while — complete an attractive volume. 

BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 

Messrs. GOODSPEED, in their November 

Month, tell us of a valuable collection of sev- 


eral hundred pamphlets on the War, in 21 
buckram-bound volumes. 


Discussing the War, 1914. 
ence with Germany. 

portation from Lille. 
Book. The Belgian 
Austrian Red Book. The Serbian Blue 
Book, etc., ete. The American War In- 
formation Series. The Oxford Pamphlets. 
Scraps of Paper. German Proclamations in 
Belgium and France. The 
Correspondence. Illustrated Magazines. 
Maps. Attacks on Neutral Vessels. <A 
List of Neutral Ships Sunk by the Germans. 


His Correspond- 
Alleged Outrages. De- 
The German White 
Gray Book. The 


Diplomatic Correspondence, Etc., etc., etc. | 
OsituakY: HENRY BIDDALL SWANZY. | 


We have received with very great regret 
the news of the death of our 
and much_ valued 
DEaN OF Dromore. 
was knocked 


correspondent, 
On 
down by a 


Nov. 19 he 
motor-car in 


Kensington High Street, and died about | 
! Abbott’s | 
Hospital, having never regained conscious- | 


The second son of the Rev. Thomas | quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
- : | the envelope the number of 
he was born at Newry in 1873, and educated | 

| 


an thour later in St. Mary 


ness. 
Biddall Swanzy, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Newry, 





| side of 
| missed, as may easily be gathered by anyone 
| who considers both the substantial quality 


They mention the | 
following as example — President Wilson’s | 
Appeal for Impartiality and Restraint in | 





Edith Cavell | 


at St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. He was curate of 
Newry, 19001908; Rector successively of Car- 
rowdore and Omeath during the years 1908 
to 1914, and from 1914 Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Newry. From 1926 to 1931 a canon of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, he became in 1931 Dean 
of Dromore. 

As all readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ are aware, 
he was a most accomplished genealogist, in | 
particular in the field of Irish genealogy. 


| He had made extensive collections of material 
| from records, his value for absolute accuracy 
natural dignity and charm, any more than | 


bringing him to make exact copies of many 


| ancient documents, so that his work in this | 
golly-wog, or who falls asleep clasping her | 


direction counts among the most important 
and ‘trustworthy of such substitutes as exist 


| for the originals which perished in the des- 
| truction of the Dublin Record Office. 


His. 
knowledge and his help on the genealogical 
historical studies will be widely | 


and the wide range of detailed information 
which characterize his contributions to our | 
own columns. ‘ 

Besides the Cos. Monaghan and Cavan | 
Militia Commission Lists which appeared | 
respectively in ‘ N. and Q.’ at 12 S. xi. 261, | 
423 (30 Sept., 1922, et seq.) and cxlvi. 353, | 
3591, 406, 431, 464 (7 May, 1924, et seq.) he 
published in book form, ‘The Family of 
Hassard’ in 1903, and ‘The Families of 
French and Nixon’ in 1908. The last work 
from his pen was a pamphlet, ‘The Rectors 
of Killinchy and Kilmood, Diocese of 


| Down,’ published by R. Carslake and Son, 


of Belfast, in the early part of this year. 
He also had in the press (in April) a larger 


| work on the whole of the clergy of the diocese. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


lenmaed | old books or prints. 


the | 
, charge. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 


the 
& Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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